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“ THE PUBLIC GOOD OUR END” 








MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 7, 1812. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF AMERICA. 

Many ingenious arguments have been 
advanced, in support of the opinion, that 
the continent of America had been 
visited by Europeans, previous to it’s 
discovery by Columbus; and several 
nations have claimed the honor of pro- 
ducing the adventures who first visited 
the “ great island.” As, however, no 
positive proof can be produced that A- 
merica was knewn to the ancients of 
turope ; and, as every hypothesis or 
assertion respecting it rests on impro- 
bable conjecture or ill supported tradi 
tion, it 1s better for the people of the 
present age, to place confidence only in 


‘}wWhat is banded down by such written 


testimony as cannot be disputed. 
Christopher Columbus a subject of 
the re sablic of Genoa, a man of res- 
bectable descent, but in indigent cir- 
cumstances, after receiving a few year’s 
education, was permitted to indulge an 
early and ardent propensity for a sea 
life. In the course of several voyages, 
in which he visited all seas then known 
to navigators, he attended so closely to 
the acquisition of nautical _knowledgt 
that he became esteemed as the most 
skilful mariner in Europe. <A strong 
mind enabled him to form vast designs 
and an unbounded desire for adventure 
and discovery prepared him to attempt 
whatever he deemed probable or prac- 
ticable. Not confining his capacious 
mind to the slow and gradual advance 
ment by which other adventurers ex- 
tended the sprit of foreign discovery, 








he determined boldly to launch into the 
briny deep, and, by a due west course, 
to seek land, which by a theory formed 


in that direction, 





Having spent several years in solicit. 


ing the patronage of Kings and Queens, | 
: and being refused successively by the | 
*mes Wilson, Esq. P, M, Worcester, Aiss.| senate of Genoa, the king of Portugal,| in quest of further discoveries. On his 
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aud king of England—he applied te 
Ferdinand and Isabella, then king and 
queen of Castile and Arragon, by whom 
he was also refused, but under whose 
patronage, or rather that of Isabella, he 
afterwards undertook the voyage. 

The squadron consisted of three small 
vessels, the persons, who went on board 
amounted to 90, compdsed of- mariners, 
afew adventurers, and some gentlemen 
appointed by Isabella to accompany 
him ;—the entire expense was about 
4090 pounds serling. 

On the 3d of August 1492, Colum- 
bus set sail, & after a voyage, in which 
his sedmen became mutinous and threat- 
ened their Admiral with death, land 
was descried early on the morning of 
the 12th Oct. and, on the same da¥*he 
landed on the island of St. Salvadore, a¢ 
Columbus named it. 

After visiting several of the islands, 
and loosing one of his vessels, he form- 
ed a fort in which he left 38 of his men, 
and with the remainder, steered his 
course for Europe ; and, on the 15th 
March 1493, arrived in the port of Pa- 
los from whence he sailed 7 months 
and 11 days before. 

The unexpected success of Colum- 
bus, his favorable report of places he 
visited, and the specimens he produced 
of the gold they contained, excited vast 
desire in the court and people to prose- 
enie the design which originated with 
Columbas. A new expedition was de- 
termined on. This consisting of 17 ves- 
sels and {500 persons, set sail from the 
bay of Cadiz, on the 25 Sept. 1493,— 
On their arrival at St. Salvadore ( His- 
paniola) they learned that the Spaniards 
left tiivre having excited the displeasure 
of the natives, were fallen on, and mas- 
sacred. 

Columbus having made a new fort 
and established necessary regulations 
for the government of the island, went 











uetutn after visiting several islands, he 
learned that the Spaniards, having g: 
ven way.to tae most snameful excesses, 
had induced the natives to assembie 
their warriors to tre an »aat of £00,009, 
with a view to tie desiraction of the 
Spaniards—Colum bus, at tae head of 
about 200 men, atticked the natives, 
by.nigat, ina plain, and made such an 
impression by his superios means of 
war, as to put to instant flight those who 
were not killed or woanded> After 
this the natives submitted, some were 
enslaved, others forced to pay tribute 
in gold, the diabolical conduct of the 
christians, commenced a robbery and 
tyranny, which banished happiness 
ftom. the hospitable natives, and finally 
almost extinguished their race. 

Columbus, returned to Spain in 1496, 
to remonstrate against some insidious 
meus made to destroy the confidence 

iaced in him by Ferdinand and _Isa- 
ella. Having partially succeeded in his 
views, he again sailed for the new 
world, with six vessels, on the 13th 
May 1498. 
aving despatched three of his ves- 
sels to the colony, he took a course, 
with the other three, in quest of new dis- 
coveries. Qn Ist August, he made the 
island of Trinidad, near the continent, 
where he landed, having thus complet- 
ed the main object of Fis labour, and 
verified the correctness of his novel and 
curious doctrine, that there must be 
another continent to the west to balance 
that on the east. 

After making some observations a- 
Jong the coast, he returned to Hispani- 
ola, as well to refit his vessel, as to re- 
cruit his health which suffered extreme- 
ly from fatigue and sickness. He ar- 
vived atthe colony on the 30th Aug. 

During the absence of Columbus, the 
persons, left at the head ofthe different 
departments of the government had dis- 
agreed ; a kind of civil war, or mutiny, 
broke out, the mutineers retired to the 
province of Zaragua, where throwing 
off the authority placed over them, they 
excited the Indians to rebel. 

The presence of Columbus was high- 
iy necessary at this crisis, his address, 
moderation and sense, were happily & 
successfully employed on this occasion : 
negotiation, forbearance and concessi- 
on effected what force of arms might 
not accomplish or eould only be effected 
at the expense of reducing the colony to 
a number that would render them less 
able to oppose the Indians, who had 
discovered a desire to renew hostilities 
against the whites. 

While Columbus was thus employed, 
Alonzo.de Ojeda, an officer who ac- 
sempanied Columbus in his 2d expedi- 
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tion, obtained a royal licence to make a 
voyage of discovery, as a private adven. 
iarer, to the new world, in nis suite was 
Amerigo Vespucci, a Florentine gen- 
tieman On their retarn to Spain, A 
merigo wrote a plausible and circum. 
stauutial account of the voyage, a des 
cr#ption of the people, cusioms, climate 
and products of that part of the new 
continent which he visited ; it was the 
first account published, and of course 
excited great. curiosity, and was gene- 
rally read. No notice being taken by 
‘Amerigo of Columbus, it appeared so 
far like the work Of 2 first discoverer, 
that many belicved Amerigo was tbe 
first discoverer, and, by degrees, the 
practice of calling the new contineut by 
the name of America, from its suppo. 
sed discoverer, was generally adopted ; 
and the real discoverer thus robbed, as 
far as this circumstance could rob him, 
of the honor to. which he was justly en- 
titled. 

Several other private voyages were 
soon afterwards made from the old to 
the new continent and generally with 
success. 

In the year 1499, the king of Portu 
gal, who so lately rejected the proposal 
of Columbus, as chimerical, fitted out a 
fleet, for the new continent, the com- 
mand of which was entrusted to Pedro 
Alvarez Cabral. He feli in with that 
part of the coast now known by the 
name of Brazil, of which he took pos. 
session in his king’s name. 

Columbus, while labouring for the be- 
nefit of his king & his countrymen, be- 
came the object of jealousy, public and 
private enemies assailed his character 
and his motives, until the king of Spain 
| was induced to appoint a successor who 
on his arrival in Hispaniola, disposses- 
sed Columbus of his aathority,and with- 
out trial or hearing sent him home, in 
chains. On his arrival in Spain, the 
court immediately directed his liberati 
on, invited him to court, supplied his 
immediate wants, disapproved the pro- 
ceedings and the conduct of the new 
governor of Hispaniola, and caused his 
dismissal, but instead of restoring Co. 
lumbus to his late command, Nicholas 
LOvando was appointed governor of 
Hispaniola. 

Columbus sought justice in vain at 
the court of Spain, he experienced but 
ingratitude—softened by a courtly res- 
vect, the mask of a base hypocrisy. At 
ength tired by frequent ag Deron, 
and still anxious to pursue further dis- 
coveries, he accepted the command of 
a small ill provided fleet of 4 ships, and 
sailed from Cadiz on the 9th of May, 
with a view to discover a shorier pas- 


sage to the Kast-Ladies, than any yct 





discovered. He reached the eontinent 
and made further discoveries, but in 
vain sought for a passage into the paci- 
fic ocean, which was an object of his 
mqury; he did not even discover 
the isthmus of Darien. Arter difficul. 
ties greater than he hitherto suffered, he 
returned to Spain, where he soon after. 


wards died, having continued to suffer i, 
from the injustice and ingratitude ofa © . 


per fidious court. 

Four 
merica by Columbus, John Cabot ob- 
tained a commission trom Henry the 
7th, king of England, to discover un- 


known lands, and annex them to the © 


crown. In 1496, he sailed from Eng. 
land with two ships—he felkin with the 


ed northerly as far as the 67th degree 
of latitude. 
voyage to America. 


gr after the discovery of A- 


north side of Terra Labrador, & coast- | 


In 1497, he made a second | 
On the 24th | 


June, he discovered Newfoundland, 7 


from whence he proceeded tothe con- 


tinent and traversed the coast from Da- | 


vis’ Straits to Cape Florida. 


In 1513, John Ponce, discovered the 7 


continent in 30, 8 north latitude. 
In 1516, sir Sebastian Cabot (the 
son of John) and sir Themas Pert, ex. 


plored the coast as far as the Brazil in si 


South America. 


In 1524, Franeis the Ist,. king of ; 


France, sent John Verrazano, on a vo- 
yage of discovery. he traversed the 
coast from lat. 28 to 50 north. 

In 1525, Stephen Gomes, sailed from 


Spain to Cuba and Florida, thence to | 


Cape Razo, in lat. 46 north, in search 
- a north-west passage to the Mast-In 
ies. 

In 1584. a fleet sailed from France, 
by direction of Francis I, under the 
command of James Cartier, with a de- 
sign to make discoveries in America. 
This commander discovered the gulph 
and river to which he gave the name of 
St. Lawrence ; and sailed from thence 
northward as far as lat. 51, expecting 
to find a passage to China. The next 
rear, he sailed 300 miles up the St. 


ing spring to France. 


forma colony of European settlers, im 
the new world. About the year 15504 
number of adventurers ‘sailed from 
France for Canada, but were lost on 
their passage. Onthe 12th May 1539, 
Ferdinand de Soto, with about 1000 


object, the conquest of Floric On 





from whence he travelled portyard 459 


wrence, built a fort, where he spent | 
the winter, and returned, in the follow. | 


In 1542, Francis. La Roche, Lord 


of Robewell, was sent to Canada by 7 
the French king, with 200 persons to © 


inen, sailed from Cuba, aa for his 
a 


30th May, he arrived at *pirito Santo, § 





. 
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te 
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Ba 
' teagaes from the sea, he discovered the 
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river Mississippi, on the banks of which 
he died. His successor (Alverdo) 
built several vessels and proceeded 
drown the river to where it empties in 
to the sea. 

In 1562, the admiral of France sent 


out a fleet under command of John Ri- 


_ valt, which arrived at cape Frances, on 


a the coast of Florida, near which he fell 


~® in with a river which he called May ri- 
- ver, because of his discovering it on 1st 








May. 


This river is now called St. 


Mary’s. In coasting northward, he 


4 | discovered the river which he called 


Port Royal, and sailed up it several 
leagues : he built several torts, one of 
which he called Carolina, in honor to 
his king, Charles LX. 

In August, this year, Capt. Ribalt 
arrived at Florida with succours to a 
colony left there two years before. 

Soon after these events,the Spaniards 
érove the French, by force, from their 
garrisons in Florida. 

Ii 1576, Captain Frobesher sailed 
northwardly along the American coast, 
in search of a passage into the western 
ecean, until he was prevented by the 


' ice, and then returned home. 


In 1583, Sir Humphry Gilbert sailed 
for America. On Ist August he an. 
chored in Conception bay ; and, after- 
wards, took pessession of St. John’s 
bay and the country south, 

Sir Walter Raleigh, baving received 
a patent from Queen Elizabeth, sent 
two ships to America, under command 
of Philip Amidas and Awthar Barlow. 
In July 1584, they arrived on the coast, 
near the Rounoke. * Ou the 13th of the 
same month, they formally took pusses- 
sion of the country in the name of their 
Queen, and called it Virginia, a name 
by which all North America was long 
known. 

Daring several succeeding years, 
many ineffectual attempts were made 
to establish colonies of British im Vir 
ginia 

Henry 4th King of France signed a 
patent in 1603, in favour of De Mons 
ofallthe country between the 40th and 
46th degrees of north latitude. The 
following year De Mons ranged the 
coast from the St. Lawrence to cape 
Sable; and round cape Cod. 

_Tn 1606, James the Ist. of England 
divided Virginia into two colonies,— 

Mhe Southern, including the lands be- 
tween 34 and 41 degrees of North la- 
titade, was granted to the London com 
pany: the Northern extending from 
the 38 to the 45 degree North lati- 
tude was granted to the Plymouth com- 
pany. The lands lying betweea the 
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38 and 41 degrees were thus granted to 


both companies. 

lt will appear, from the following ex 
tract from Winterbotham’s history of 
America, how far the British govern- 
ment, and how far enterprizing idivi- 
duals had contributed to the establishing 
of the settlements. 

‘* Itis also worthy of being noted, 
that of the thirteen colonies, formed into 
states at the end of the war, no one 
(Georgia excepted) was settled at the 
expense of government. ° ‘Towards the 
settlement of the southern frontier, con- 
siderable sums had at different times 
been granted by parliament, but the 
twelve more northern provinces had 
been wholly settled by private adven- 
turers, without any advances from the 
national treasury. it does not appear, 
from existing records, that any com- 
pensation for their lands was ever made 
to the Aborigines of America by the 
crown or parliament of England ; but 
policy, as well as justice, led the colo- 
nists to purchase and pay for what they 
occupied. This was dene in almost 
every settlement, and they prospered 
most, who by justice and kindness 
took the greatest pains to conciliate the 
good-will of the natives.” 

It is unnecessary here to pursue farther 
the history of this part of America, it 
consists in little more than a gradual 
increase of population, and than contro- 
versy which grew between assumption 
of royal prerogative, on one hand, and 
the claims of the colonists, on the other 
hand, to certain rights and immunities. 
This controversy was, at length, decid- 
ed by the sword, and the liberty of mil 
lions was established on a broad basis, 
fat an immense expense of blood and 
treasure, In this respect, England 
must be considered the greater sufferer, 
not only because her expenditure was 
greater in amount, but because she had 
nothing to receive in return ; but, on the 
contrary, was obliged to retire from the 
contest, with the os of an immense 
country and nearly three millions of 
subjects. 

View of the United States of Ame- 

rica. 

The limits of the United States are 
defined, by the treaty of peace conclud 
ed in 1783, in the following words: 
“ And that all disputes which might arise 
in futare on the subject of the boundarics 
of the said United States may be pre 
vented, it is hereby agreed and declared 





that the following are and shall be their 
boundaries, viz. From the norta-west 
angle of Nova Scotia, viz. that angle 







from the source of St. Croix Piver 
the Highlands, along the Highlands, 
which divide those rivers that em 
themselves into the river St. Lawrence, 
from those which fall into the Atlantic 
Ocean, to the north-westernmost head 
of Connecticut river ; thence down a- 
long the middle of that river to the forty- 
fifth degree of north latitude; from thence 
by a line due west on the said latitude, 
until it strikes the river Irohuois or Ca- 
tarapuy ; thence along the middle of the 
said river into Lake Oontario, through 
the middle of the said Lake, antil it 
strikes the commnnication by water be- 
tween the Lake and Lake Erie thence 
along the middle of the said communi- 
cation into Lake Erie, through the mid- 
dle of the said lake, until it arrives at the 
water communication between that lake 
and Lake Huron ; thence through the 
middle of the said lake to the water com- 
munication between the lake and Lake 
Superior ; thence through Lake Supe- 
rior northwatd of the Isles Royal and 
Philipeaux to the Long Lake ; thence 
through the midd!e of the Long Lake, 
and the water communication between 
itand the Lake of the Woods to the 
to the said Lake of the Woods ; thence 
through the said lake to the most north- 
western point thereof, and from thence 
on a due west course, tothe River Mis- 
sissippi ; thence by a line to be drawn 
along the middle of the said River Mis- 
sissippi, until it shall interfect the north- 
ernmost part of the thirty-first degree of 
north latitude. South, by a line to be 
drawn due east from the determination 
of the line last mentioned, in the latitude 
of thirty-one degrees north of the equa- 
ter, to the middle ofthe River Apala- 
chicola, or Catahouche ; thence alon 
the middle thereof to its junction with 
the Flint River ; thence straitto the head 
of St. Mary’s River ; and thence down 
along the middle of St Mary’s River to 
the Atlantic Ocean ; east, by a line to 
he drawn along the middle of the River 
St. Croix, from its mouth in the Bay of 
Fundy, to its sourse ; and from its source 
directly north, to the aforesaid High- 
lands, which divide the rivers that fall 
into the Atlantic Ocean, from those 
which fall into the river St. Lawrence, 
comprehending all islands within twen. 
ty leagues of any part of the shores of 
the United States, and lying between 
lines to be drawn due east from the 
‘ewes where the aforesaid boundaries 
etween Nova-Scotia on the one part, 
and Fast Florida on the other, shall res- 
pectively touch the Bay of Fundy and 
the Atlantic Ocean, excepting such is- 
lands as now are, or heretofore have 
been, within the limits of the said pro- 








which is formed by a line due north 


vince of Nova-Scotia. 
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Tais territory contains, according to; 
the best computation, a million ot square | 
miles or, 640,000,000 Acres. | 
Deduct for water 
ohland inthe US. 589,000,000 


sal of Coagress,subjectto Ladian claims | 


Mc. Jeiferson,in his report to C xagress,! 
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terprise, courage & genius are the most 
likely ta to wadertake dangeroas voya- 
ges and form ocw settlements in the 


rica presented, this may in part account 


Whica are to be found among tie inha- 
bitants of the United States. Some ill 





the present age, America contributes its 
fullshare. Kor comparing it with those 
cuuntrics, Where genius is most cultiva- 


51,000,000 Acres, | tace of the great diificulties wich Ame- | ted, where are the most excellent mo- 
jdeis tor art, scaifuldings for the attain- 
O/ these 220,000 were at the dispo-|for tne great share of tiese qualities | ment of science,as France & England 


. . r ’ 
lor instance, we calculate thas: the U.S, 


‘contain three millions of inhabitants, 


Nov. 8, 1791, describes the bouadary, informed or prejudiced writers have en-| France twenty millions, and the British 


line between us and the Indians, as fol-| deavoured to deprive America and A-/ islands ten, 


We produce a Washing. 


lows; * Beginning at the mouth of the| mericans of every good quality which |ton, a Franklin, a Rittenhouse. France 


Cayahogana, which falls into the south-| was bestowed by nature or cultivated by | then should have half a dozen in 
ernmost part of Lake Erie, and running) art or in iustry. 
up the river to the portage, between that! of the Abbe Raynal who asserted that! number equally eminent. It 
and.the Tuscaroro or N. BE. branch of |“ America had not yet produced one | 


In reply to a remark 


Muskingum ; then downthe said branch} good poet, one able mathematician, nor 


to the forks, at the crossing place above 
Fort Lawrence ; then westivardly, to- 
wards the portage of the Great Miami, 
tothe main branch of that river, then 
down the Miami, to the fork of the riv 
er, next below the old fort, which was 


taken by the French in 1752 ; thence | 


jue westtothe river De hi Pansa, a 
branch of ihe Wabash, and down that 
river tothe Wabash So far the line is 
precisely determined, and cleared of the 
claims of the Indians. ‘The tract com- 
prehending the whole country within 
the above described line, the Wabash, 
the Ohio, and the western limits of 
Pennsylvania, contains about 55,000 
square miles. How far on the western 
side of the Wabash, the southern boun- 
dary of the Indians had been defined, 
we know not, It is only ,-anderstood, 
in general, that their title to the lower 
coyntry, between the river and the Illi- 
nois, was formerly extinguished by the 
French, while in their possession.” 
Nature seems to have effected her 
works of every kindin America on the 
largest. scale the largest rivers lakes 
mountains and animals.in the world are 
on the western continent The United 
States are bounded or intersected by nu- 
merous and large bodies of water united 
or easily capable of being united by 
navigable rivers or canals. In this res. 
pect they will become at no distant pe- 
viod so united and dependent, on each 


other that. the poles connexion alrea- 


dy so happily formed will probably last 
for ever. 

The soil and natural productions and 
climate are as various as might be ex 
pected ina country so extensive, produ- 
cing thisadvantage that no general scar 
city of provisions need be dreaded ; and 
an unien. of. the states, while it conti- 
nues, will preserve the country. against 
famine. 

The continued migrations from the 
old to the new: continent has hitherto 
prevented the porte from assuming any 
particular national character. It may 
easily be conceived that persons of en- 


one man of genius, in a single art or 
science.” Me Jefferson made the follow- 
ing observations. ra, 

** When we shall have existed as a 





people as long as the Greeks did before 
i'they produced a Homer, the Romans a 
Virgil, the French a Racine and Vol- 
taire, the English a Shakespeare & Mil- 
ton, should tiis reproach he still true, 


causes it has proceeded, that the other 
countries of Europe and quarters of the 
earth, shall not have inscribed any 
name in the roll of poets. In war we 
have produced a Washington, whose 
memory will be adored while liberty 





shall have votaries, whose name will 
triumph over time, & will, in future ages 
assume its just station among the most 
celebrated worthies, when that wret- 
ched philosophy shall be forgotten, which 
would arrange him among the degene 
‘racies of nature. In physics we have 
produced a Franklin, than whom no one 
of the present age has made more im. 
portant discoveries, nor has enriched 
philosophy with more, or more inge- 





nature. We have supposed Mr. Ritten- 
house second’ to no astronomer living : 
j that in genius he must be the first, be- 
cause he is self-taught. As an artist, he 
has exhibited as great proof of mechani- 
cal genius as the world has ever produ- 
ced,— He has not indeed made a world ; 
but he has, by imitation, approached 
nearer its maker than any man who has 
lived from the creation to this day. As 
in philosophy and war, so in goverment 
in-oratory, in painting, inthe plastic art, 
we might show that. America, though 
but a child of yesterday, bad already 
given hopeful pare of genius, a3 well 
of the nobler kinds, which arouse the 
best feelings.of man, which call him in- 
to action, which sustantiate his free- 
dom, and condact him to-happiness, as 
of the subordinate, which serveto amuse 
him. only. 
this reproach is as unjust as itis uokind; 





oe 


we will inquire from what unfriendly’ 


nious solutions of the phenomena of 


and that, of the geniuses which adorn ‘deed, 


eacn 
half that 
may be 
true that France has ;we are but just 
becoming acquainted with ber, and our 
acqQaintance so far gives us high ideas 
of the genius of her inhabitants. It 
would be injuring too many of them to 
name particularly a Voltaire, a Bnifon, 
\thé constellation of Encyclopedists, tho 
Abbe ‘Kaynal, himself, &. &e. We 
therefore have reason to believe she cau 
prodace her full quota of genius ” 

The government of the U. S. is de- 
mocratical. In order to understand this, 
it may be necessary to observe thut 
democrat cal form of government may 
be administered either mediately or im- 
mediately ; that of the U. S. is of the fo. 
mer kind, on account of the impossibility 
of adopting the latter; in many instances 
however, local legislutive powers are 
vested directly in the collected popula 
tion of snvall districts, thus proving that 
the spirit of American policy leans, as 
far ar possible, to a direct democracy. — 
if the government, as it is, miust be dis 
tinguished bya characteristic application 
that must be democratic, no other word 
is expressive of it’s form 

[t may with justice, be remarked, that 
no couniry ever progressed in popula- 
tion and general improvements, in an 
equal ratio with the United States.— 
England boasts that under her govern- 
ment, the population inereased to near 
three millions in a period uf one hun- 
dred and fifty years, and she attributes 
this to the justice of her policy, wlule 
nothing is more clear than that it pro 
ceeded in a great degree from her in- 
justice—this population was, with few 
exceptions, composed of those who 
sought an asylum from British persecu- 
tion in Europe, by re:oval to the colo- 
nies, where it was understood a greater 
portion of religious toleration was per- 
mitted ; it was composed of negro-slaves 
imported from Africa ; and of felons 
transported from Burope. Were, how- 
ever, the British to get credit for the in- 
creased population of the colonies, to 
the full extent of their claim, it, com- 


ofthese lines, and G. Britain 








We therefore suppose, that|nared with advantages derived since 


the revolution, would appear small in- 
ln less tuan forty years, the po 
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afation has more than doubled under 
the fostering hand of a democratic go- 
vernment, although seven years of thus 
period was spent im war, and six year's 
more without the advantuge of thut fe- 
ceral government which the great Wis- 


com of the people had formed in 1789. ! 


Thus. the states effected more, as to po- 
palation in less than forty years, than 
the British did in a century and a 
half: other improvements proceeded in 


a comparative ratio, not less decisive of 


the superiority of a demecratical form 
oF government. 


BRITISH CONDUCT TO THE AMERI- 
CAN COLONIES, 

The British government, having 
claimed a property ina great proportion 
of the N. American continent found 
ed on the pretext or reality of being the 
first discoverers, proceeded to encou- 
rage it’s colonization by emigrants from 
their possessions in Europe. It is not 
necessary in this place, to mquire into 
the justice of founding a right to terri 


> tory, merely on the ground of first dis- 


covery, or whether any European na- 
tion could be properly called the first 
liscoverer of a country which was in 
habited previous to and at the time of 
such supposed first discovery. HK is 
equally imniaterial now to inquire whe. 
ther a title, derived from an European 
government was under such cireum. 
stances, valid ; or whether any indivi. 
dual, overlooking the claims of foreign 
cinces, might not enter directly mto a 
negotiation with the aborigines of the 
country. These inquiries are foreign 
to our sabject, tt is sufficien.c to observe, 
that the British claimed an imperfectly 
defined right over the American colo- 
nists, and that they, for a long time 
seemed to acquiesce. 

As long asthe number of the colo- 
nists wag small. and their importance 
to the mother country inconsiderable, 
so long were they left, in a great de. 
gree, to the exercise of their own regu- 
tations ; and, for the same reason; they 
shewed little disposition to resist any 


encrochments which England may have | 


’ "This 
side, 


made on thew natural rights, 
kind of taéi complianes. o1 one 
nad gradually extended encreachments, 
on the other, mist lead to a despotism 
of the most hideous and absolute kind ; 
orit must be resisted by foree, as reason 
would certainly not be admitted as an 
umpire, The conflict. doubtless, would 
he severe ; and, on it’s issue. must de- 
pend, whether despotism «might rule 


unrestrained, or the rational rights of 


man be fully established on the ruins of 
despotism, The. state.of things in A- 
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merica led to this issue, the result was 
“productive of great happiness to those 
who survived thescontest. 

W len the colonists became sufficient- 
ly numerous to be, in their own view, 
al important portion of the British em- 
pire, and when their industry and com 
merce began to extend itselt to distant 
places, the mother-country felt the ne- 
cessity of exercising those political, un 
just and absurd pretensions which na- 
ture never gave, and to winch a people, 
not ready tobe willing slaves, could not 
submit. 

The Englishman insisted, and with 
great propriety, that, by translerring his 
abode from one part to another part of 
the British dominions he did not re 
sigu or forfeit any of those political 
prorogatives which as a British sub- 
ject, he had a right to enjoy, Among 
these rights, were those of being bound 
only by laws to which he had, by his 
representatives in legislature, consent 
ed; being taxed but by his own con- 
sent ; and being afiected in his person 
or property but by a jury of his peers.— 
Great Britain, in resisting these claims, 
substituted force for reason, and attemp- 
ted, by a mere ipse dixit, to overthrew 
ull claims of the ‘colonists except those 
which were derived from the magna 
nimity of the parent-country, and these 
subject to every capricious alteration of 
a jealous government, 

The privileges of the British people 
were established on the principles: 
“That it was. the undoubted right of 
English subjects, being freemen or free- 
holders, to. give their property, only by 
their own consent. ‘That the House of 
Commons exercised the sole right of 


England, because that House alone, re- 
presented them, That taxes: were the 
free gifts of the people to their rulers. 
That the authority of sovereigns was to 
be exercised only for the good of their 
subjects, ‘That it was the right of the 


} 





people to meet together, and peaceabiy 
to consider of their grievances—to peti- 
tion for a redress of them, and finally, 
|when intolerable grievances were un- 
redressed, to seek relief, on the failure 
,of petitions and remonstrances, by for- 
cible means.” 

No sooner did the British discover 
that the colonists contemplated the sup- 
plying of themselves with manufactures ; 
than they took measures, in the face of 
the compact between the king and sub. 
ject, to mar sach attempts. As early 
as the year 1750.a law passed to pre- 
ivent the erection in the colonies of any 
mill for the purpose of rolling or slitting 
iron. By another law hatters were 
prohibited to employ more than two 





granting the money of the people of 


apprentices: several other clauses o7 
acts were passed to prevent the exten- 
sion of manufactures. 

As the colonies grow in strength, 
Britain advanced in ber inroads on, their 
political rights, until, at length, the par- 
hament avowed the right to tax the co- 
lonies without the consent of the cole- 
nists. An act passed the British par- 
liament in order to raise a revenue in 
the colonies, the penalties of a noncom- 
pliance with this law was to be adjudg- 
ed in the courts of adnairalty, where the 
colonists had neither influence or con- 
trol, and where the tryal by jury would 
be dispensed with. ‘This violation of 
|compact, on the part of the crown, was 
| justly considered by the colonists, as a 
exoneration of themselves from it’s far 
ther observance. In governments, pre- 
fessedly absulute, where the people did 
not pretend to have rights, conduct, like 
that exercised by Britain, might be 
tolerated ; bat between the British 
king and the American colonists, there 
was a compact, this was contained in 
every charter or grant, in these words 
** that the emigrants to America should 
enjoy the same privileges, as if they had 
remained or had been born within the 
realm.” Inthe charter of Maryland, 
King Charlies bound both himself and 
his successors not to assent to any bill, 
subjecting the inhabitants to internal 
taxatiow, by external legislation. 

Petitions and remonstrances were 
made, by the colonists, to the justice of 
England, against this usurpation of au- 
thority, but the measure was popular in 
England, the people of which gladly 
heard that a portion of the burdens, 
which a late war had inflicted on Eng- 
land, was to be transferred to the colo- 
nies, but the latter could not be convin- 
ced, either by the logic of British wri- 
ters or the speeches or threats in a Bri- 
tish parliament. Opposition to British 
imposition daily evinced itself by ex- 
tended system. British governors and 
British armies were sent to enforce 
British edicts, legislative bodies were 
dissolved or prevented to meet. These 
measures gradually united the peaple ; 
and, trom this union, proceeded what 
alone could have redressed the colo- 
nists, a declarattomof independence, by 
which the tie between Engiand and hex 
colonies was for ever dissolved. 
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REVOLUTIONARY WAR 

The American Stamp-act which pas- 
sed the British parliament in 1765, was 
probably the first British aggression 
which the colonists had detertnined te 
resist by foree—all seemed willing to 
act; a plan, a Jeader was wanting, whe 














would boldly stand 
the signal for umion— Mr. Patrick Hen- 
‘ry was the first who dared to propose 
what the timid as well as the royal par- 


ward and raise 


ty considered treasunable. Mr. Henry. 
mtroduced into the Legislature of Vir- 
ginia, the following resolutions, which 
svere substantially .adopted. 

* Resolved, ‘hat the first adventu- 
rers, settlers. of this his Majesty’s Co- 
tony and dominion of Virginia, brought 
with them and transmitted to their pos- 
terity, and all other his Majesty’s sub- 
jects, since inhabiting in this his Majes- 
ty’s said. Colony, all the liberties, pri- 
vileges, and immunities that have at 
any time been held, enjoyed, and pos- 
sessed by the people of Great Britain. 

“ Resolved, That by two royal char- 
ters, granted by King James the First, 
the lonies aforesaid are declared, 
and entitled, to all liberties, privileges, 
and immunities. ef denizens, and natu- 
‘ral subjects, to all intents and purposes 
as if they had been abiding, and born 
within the realm of England. 

“ Resolved, That his Majesty’s liege 
people, of this his ancient colony, have 
enjoyed the rights of being thus govern- 
en by their own assembly, in the arti 
cle of taxes, and internal police, and 
that the same have never been forfeited, 
or yielded up, but have been constantly 
recognized by the king and people of 
Britain. 

“ Resolved, therefore, That the ge- 
neral assembly of this Colony, together 
with his Majesty, or his substitute, 
have, in thelr representative capacity, 
the only exclusive right and power, to 
lay taxes and imposts upon the inha- 
bitants of this Coiony, and that every 
attempt to vest such power in any other 
person or persons whatsoever, than the 
general assembly aforesaid, is illegal, 

, and unconstitutional, and unjust, and 
hath a manifest tendency to destroy 
British, as well as American liberty, 

* Resolved, That his Majesty’s liege 
people, the inhabitants of this Colony, 
are not bound to yield obedience to any 
Faw or ordinance ‘whatever, designed 
to impose any taxation whatever upon 
them, other than the laws or ordinances 
of the general assembly aforesaid. 

__ Resolved, That any person, who 
shall, by speaking or writing, assert or 
maintain, that any person or persons, 
ether than the general assembly of this: 
Colony, have any right or powerto im- 
poses or lay any taxation on:the people 

ere, shall be deemed an enemy to this 
his Majesty’s Colony.” 

These resolutions passed like wild- 
fire through the colonies and all seémed 
to adopt ihem as a rule of future con- 
duct, spirit ef the people was 
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sooh expressed by hanging in effigy, , 
insulting the persons and destroying the 
property of ofhcers or partisaus of the 
British government. 

The State-assemblies generally pas- 
sed resolutions of a tendency similar to 
those of Virginia. ‘Mhe state of Massa- 
chusetts proposed to the several states 
to hold a continental Congress. A con- 
vention was accordingly held at New- 
York, in October 1765, at which reso- 
lutions partaking much of the spirit of 
those of Virginia were adopted. ‘The 
present limits will not admit of parti- 
cular details of all the bold, timid, and 
vaccilating measures whicl: alternately 
were acted on by a British ministry at 
once weak and wicked ; nor the mea- 
sures of defence, proposed conciliation, 
and preparations jor ultimate measures 
which were adopted by the colonists : 
it must suffice to say, that the-continen- 
tal congress, as the dernier resort, re- 
solved to sustain the dreadful conflict 
that was inevitable ; and alter a long 
series of privations and distresses gave 
to the world a practical proof, that a 
people determined to be tree cannot be 
enslaved. ‘The freedom obtained by 
the inhabitants of the United States was 
not the only benefit that resulted from 
the revolutionary war. It set nen every 
where apon thinking, what were the 
just rights of man ; and, from that, will 
gradually follow the overthrow of those 
monstrous systems of government, 
which have hitherto covered the earth 
with wretchedness, The bold enter- 
prizes, the patient sufferings, and the 
persevere endeavoyrs of the citizens 
to secure their undoubted privileges can 
only be equalled by the skill, virtue and 
wisdom with which'the public interest 
was every Where managed. 

The Americans did not owe their 
success, as some would have it, entirely 
to foreign aid, but they received foreign 
aid in consequence ot their success and 
their merits. The alliance with France 


year 1777 ; it was not made known in 
England before March 1778. Had 
this alliance never taken place, the A 
rerican war might be of longer duration, 
and the people might suffer greater 
hardships, but the event would he the 
same, with this difference that the dis 
grace to Britain would be still greater. 

The independence of the United 
States was acknowledged, 

by Holland on the 19th April 1782 


by Sweden 5th Feb. } 
by Denmark 25th Feb. | i7e5 
by Spain March f°”? 


was not concluded before the end ef 


nad. 


ing to a distance. Some stipulations 
the emigrants, but these were not to af. 
fect the political situation of the whole ; 
it was a mere transfer of a part of the 
royal prerogative to individuals, the 
mass of emigrants were to continue in 
slavery. It should, however, be ob. 


der the most humiliating privations. 


too general opinion, practically benefi 
cial. [ts influence pervaded the minds 
of the:people, in most parts of Europe. 


fluence. 
by it. 


America, and the colonists have alrea- 
dy questioned ‘ the right divine of kings’ 


source, they have drawn their swords, 
in defence of their natural rights. ‘The 
issue must be subject of future history. 

—- SN 


Crtracts. 














By the M. Chastelluz. 


ral Washington’s head quarters, was 
introduced to the American Cineinna- 
tus, of whom he speaks in the following 
elegant and animated language : 


to give the portrait of general Washing- 
ton ; but what can my testimony add 
to the idea already formed of him? 
The continent of North-America, from 
Boston to Charleston, is a great volume, 
every page of which preseuts his eulo- 
gium. I know, that having had an 


closely observing him, some more par- 


eal and moral qualities which compose 


you to judge of all the vest. 





bv Russia Jul 








continent had not the same claims on 


their features, you will still be led to as 


y : 
The original settlers of the southern | what was their stature, and the form oF 


their persons: but if you discover, in @ 





their governinents, that those of Britaia Oe 


were, it is true, made with the chiefs of — 


served that these stipulations were vio- 
latedon the part of the crowned heads, © 
This will in part, account for the long | 
endurance of the southern colonists un- |. 


‘The system of liberty, founded inf 
north America, proved, contrary toa 7 


England seems to totter under this in. 7% 

France has been convuised § 
The doctrine of equal right has 
reached the Spanish colonies, in south “7 


and appealing to a more just and early | 


PORTRAIT OF GEN. WASHINGTOX. @ 


The mgrquis having arrived at genc- | 


... Here would be the proper ome 


opportunity of a near inspeetion, and of © 


ticular details may be expected from ~ 
me; but the strongest characteristic ot 
this respectable man, is the perfect ¥ 
union which reigns between the physi: 7 





the individual : one -alone will enable 
If you are 
resented with medals of Caesar, ot) 
Trajan or Alexander, on sxaqnioing wid 





The continental governments of —— ; 
Europe were absolute, the subjects had 7 
no rights, and seemed to clam none— | 
whatever tieir claims were, they cer. | 
tainly received no new force by remoy. 


+) tained in this simple fact. 
Dy peated that Conde was intrepid, Ta- 


j ; heap of ruins, the head of the limb of the 


antique Apollo, be not curious about the 
| other parts, but rest assured that they 
all were conformable to those of the 
god, 

‘, ” Let not this comparison be attribut- 
_. ed io enthusiasm! It is not my inten- 


_ tion to exaggerate ; I wish only to cx- 
_ press the impression general Wasaing- 
> ton has left on my mind—the idea ofa 


perfect whole, that cannot be the pro- 
duce of enthusiasm, which rather would 
| reject it, since the effect of proportion is 


- 1 to diminsh the idea of greatuess. 


Brave without temerity ; laborious 


s, without ambition ; generous without 
_ prodigality ; noble without pride ; vir- 
' tuous without severity. 
>. ways to have confined himself within 


He seems al- 


those limits, where the virtues, by cloth- 
ing themselves in. more lively, but 
more changeable and doubtful colours, 
may be mistaken for faults. ‘This is 
the seventi year he has commanded 
the army, and that he has obeyed the 
congress. More need not be saick, es- 
wong. in America, where they Know 
10/W to appreciate all the merit con- 
Let it be re- 


renne prudent, Eugene adroit, and 
Catinet. disinterested. It is not thus 
that Washington will be characterized. 
it will be said of him, at the end of a 
long civil war, he had nothing with 
which he could reproach himself. If 
wny thing can be more marvellous than 
such a character, it is the unanimity of 
the public suffrage in his favour. Sol, 
dier, magistrate, all love and admire 
him ; all i of him in terms of ve , 
neration. Does there then exist a vir- 
tue capable of restraining the injustice 
of mankind ; or, are glory and happi- 
mess too recently established in Ame- 
rica for envy to have deigned to pass 
the seas ? 

In speaking of this -perfect whole, of 
which general Washington furnishes 
the idea, Lhave not excluded exterior 
form. -His stature is noble and lofty ; 
he is well made and exactly proportion- 
ed ; his physiognomy mild and agree- 
advle, bat such as renders it impossible 
to speak particularly of any of his fea- 
tares, so that on quitting him, you have 
only the recollection of a fine face. He 
‘as neither a grave nor a familiar air: 

is brow is sometimes marked with 
thought, but never with inquietade. In- 
*piting respect, he inspires confidence; 
and his smile is always the smile of be 
nevolence. . 


Perhaps Washington was the only man who 
Could, by a dauntless rectitude, bear down 
all malicious opposition. Placed on virtue as 
his supnorter, everv thing tending to vice, 
betrayed a visible inferiority. 





i 3ijy 
PORTRAIT OF Dr. FRANKLIN. 
By the same. 


The illustrious and amiable character 
of dector Franklin, is far beyond my 
praise. To have known him—to have 
been a frequent witness to the distin- 
guished acts of his great mind—te have 
been in a situation to learn and to ad- 
mire his comprehensive views and be- 
nevolent motives—to have heard the 
profound maxims of wise philosophy, 
and sound politics, drop from his lips 
with all the unaffected simplicity of the 
most indifferent conversation—to have 
heard him deviate from the depths of 
reason, and adapt instructive discourse 
to the capacity and temper of the young 
and gay—to have enjoyed, in short, the 
varied luxuries of his delightful society, 
is a subject of triumph and consolation, 
of which nothing can deprive me. He, 
too, as well as the envious and interest- 
ed enemies of his transcendent merit, 
must drop from off the scene: but his 
name, @.«. perennius, is inscribed in 
indelible Cnaracters' on the immortal 
roll of philosophy and freedom—for the 
ardentia verba of one of the most ho- 
nest advocates of freedom of the present 
age, the late serjeant Glynn, on a great 
occasion, (the action against lord Hali- 
fax for the false imprisonment of Mr. 
Wilkes.) may, with peculiar justice, be 
applied to this great man—Few men 
in whole revolving ages can be found, 


who dare oppose themselves to the force; 


of tyranny, and whose single breasts 
contain the spirit of nations. 


CRUELTY OF SAVAGES: 

Frederic Manheim, an industrious 
German, with his family, consisting of 
his wife, a daughter of eighteen years of 
age, and Maria and Christiana, his 
youngest ehildren (twins,) about six- 
teen, resided near the river, Mohawk, 
eight miles west of Johnstown. On the 
nineteenth of October, 1779, the father 
being at work.at some distance from 
his habitation, and the mother and eld- 
est"daughter on a visit at a neighbour’s, 
two hostile Canasadaga Indians rushed 
in, and captured the twin sisters. 

The party, to which these savages 
belonged, consisted of fifty warriors, 
who, after securing twenty-three of the 
inhabitants of that neighbourhood, (a. 
mong whom was the unfortunate Fre- 
ceric Manheim) and firing their houses, 
retired for four days with the utmost 
precipitancy, till they were quite safe 
from pursuit. The place, where they 
halted on the evening of the day Of rest, 
was a thick pine swamp, which render- 
ed the darkness of an uncommenly 
gloomy night, stili more dreadful: The 


Lndians kindled a. fire, which they had 


- 





not done before, and ordered their pri- 


soners, whom they kept together, to re- 
fresh themselves with such provisions 
as they had. The Indians eat by them- 
selves. After supper, the appalled cap- 
tives observed their enemies, instead of 
retiring to rest, busied in operations, 
which boded no good, ‘Two saplings 
were pruned clear of branches up to 
the very top, and all the-brush cleared 
away, for several reds around them.— 
While this was doing, others were split- 
ting pitch pine billets into small splins 
ters about five inches im length, and as 
small as one’s little finger, sharpening 
one end, and dipping. the other in melt- 
ed turpentine. - 

At length, with eountenances distorted 
by infernal fury, and hideous yells, the 
two savages, who had captured the hap- 
less Maria and Christiana, leaped inte’ 
the midst of the circle of prisoners, and 
dragged those ill-fated maidens, shriek- 
ing, from the embraces of their compa- 
nions. These warriors had disagreed™ 
about whose property the girls should 
be, as they had jointly seized them ; &, 
to terminate the dispute, agreeably to 
the abominable custom of the savages, 
it was determined by the chiefs of the 
party,that the prisoners, who had given 
rise to the contention, should be des- 
troyed ; and that their captors should 
be the principal agents in the execrable 
business. ‘These furies; assisted by 
their comrades, stripped the forlorn 
girls, convulsed with apprehensions, and 
tied each to a sapling, with their hands 
as high extended above their heads as 
possible, and then pitched them from 
their knees to their shoulders, with up- 
wards of six handred of the sharpened 
splinters above described, which, at 
every puncture, were attended with 
screams of distress, that echoed through. 
the wilderness. And then, to complete 
the infernal tragedy, the splinters, all : 
standing erect on the bleeding victims, 
were set on fire, and exhibited a scene 
ofextreme misery, beyond the power 
of speech to describe, or even the ima- 
giuation to conceive. [It was not untit 
near three hours had elapsed from the 
commencement of their torments, and 
that they had Jost almost every resem- 
blance of the human form, that these 
hapless virgins sank down in the arms. 
of their deliverer— Death. 


ANECDOTE. . 


Early in the last war, when one of the king’ 
of England’s thandering proclamations made 
its appearance, a member of Congress turn- 
ing to Miss Livingstone, said, “ well Miss, 
are you not greatly terrified at the roaring of 
the British Lion ?’—~Not at all, sir, for I have 





learned from natural history, that that dcase 
always roars loudest when most frightened? 








Carsory thoughts on the first setilement of 
New- England. 


The history of one’s own mition, and the 
principal events that take place in it, in a 
country like ours, the -generality of people 
may be well acquainted with, if they please, 
with very little cost and trouble. And such 
an acquaintance, I am per waded, ‘Would 
have the happiest effect upon civil and rel- 
gious life. - History hath been defined’ * as 
philosophy teaching -by example.” In well 
attested. history we see the conduet of others, 
and may: learn the nature and tendency of 
our own: we see the exercise and conse- 
qtience of such a tempef aud line of conduct 
jn others, and may learn our own temper and 
conduct, and the prodable consequences,— 
‘That a dutiful attention to providence, and 
asacred regard to the divine will and gov- 
ernment, is a matter of the highest impor- 
tance, I beg jieave toillustrate by a few anec- 
dotes of our Country, since the settlement of 
the English init. I will mention sone but 
notorious facts, the reality of which admits of 
no dispute. 


In the month of December, A. D. 1620, the 
Rrst company arrived at Plymouth, and on 
on the 25th of the same month, began to erect 
the first house, for common use, to receive 

them and their goods. This company consis- 
ted of little more than one hundred persons, 
Their first care being employed in providing 


a place for their goods and a common store, | 


they then began to build some small cottages 
wnd huts for habitation. But the work and 
business went on slowly, the season was so 
cold and stormy, themselves worn out with 
a long and tedious voyage, and a great pyro- 
portion of them sick with the scurvy, and oth- 
er deseases Contracted in their circumstances, 
and through the inclemency of the climate, 
and rigour of the season, to which they had 
been un-accustonred. gometimes two or three 


died in a day, so that scarce half their num- | 


ber remained through the first 
provision brought out with therm was almost 
spent, and what remained much damaged; 
they were able to procure little or none in the 
coantry, except what with great difficulty 
they got out of the sea, which, under God 


seems to have been the means of their preser- 
vation, 


‘They: were in a strange country, far from 
friends and helpers the land to them a how- 
hing wilderness full of savage beasts & more 
savage men. Yet the little feeble band were 
preserved, the ferocious natives wonderfully 
restained from destroying them and in many 


instances disposed to shew them kindness and 
afford them assistance. 


From such small beginnings have arisen the 
settlements in New England, How amazing 
the spread and increase of the inhabitants 
since, though it is no more than 163 years 
tast December, since the first arrival at Ply- 
mouth. 


To trace the population and cultivations of 
this country by the English inhabitants, and 
how it hath emerged from barbarism, to its 
present improvements, with the pleasing 
prospect of its further advances, under the 
conduct of divine providence, cannot fail to 
bring both delight and profit toevery contem- 
pilative, Considering mind, 
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Necésiiiy ofdisseminating knowledge in Anie- 


ling into the deplorable state of the &uro- 
frans—means of fireventiton. 


JENERAL diffusion of knowledge is more 
necessary in some countries and times, than 
othefs, ‘litis maxim, however plain and fa- 
miliar, is, in my opimion, of some importance 
‘in the regulation of society ; and may be use- 
) fully illustrated in a view of the fermer and 
| present state of North America. 

Jin the early settlements of the British colo- 
‘nies, most of the inhabitants were farmers. 
Their circumstances led them to be temperate 
'& industrious—friendly to each other, & hon- 
est in common dealings. Their wants were 
consequently few; their pride was limited to 
a narrow sphere; and they had little occa- 
‘sion of expense. They were contented ina 
plain house, with very small witidows ; ‘a 
bought coat was handed down from father to 
son; and the sweet belle of a parish stole the 
hearts of her neighbours, under the admira 
ble dress of a grogram gown and a string of 
wax beads. The good clergymen led their 
flocks without much expense. Ifthe common 
people could read the bible and Bunyan’s holy 
wars, they were sufficient adepts im divinity ; 
cand their principal need of arithm ac was to 
chalk, on the stair-case or mantle-tree, a 
day’s labour or a pound of pork, the arts of 
knavery and imposition were only in em- 
bryo; few people knew any thing about them ; 
end even such as did, had little opportunity 
\for their improvement’ If a tavern-keeper 
watered his rum orscanted his measure ona 
training day, a few coppers answered the dam- 
lage. Ifa merchant cheated ina bushel of salt 
lor a gallon of molasses, the consequences 
were hardly precctible. A roguish collec- 
‘tor, who pleases to double rates upon igno 








lrant individuals, never excited the cry of 


the barrel of mea! remaied 
full, and the defrauded was still more happy 
In this state of affairs, 
| property was secure ; liberty was in no dan- 
‘ger; and thre old man could die in all the com 
forts of death, a guiet conscience, and a pros- 
pect of a well settled offspring. 

The condition of the American states at this 
day affords a very different description. every 
circumstance is wonderfully altered. The 
scene of ambition is opened—genius is on the 
wing—and thousands of the independent A- 
mericans are remarkably anxiousto vie with 
the gentry of Europe in the pleasures of go- 
verninent, cquipage and parade. Every state 
must have a bishop, every town a lawyer, & 
every parish two or three great surgeons and 
doctors. Cities are swelled with innumerab!c 
merchants and officers of trust and profit.— 
Brokers and jockies are found in every street, 
& a man can scarce open his mouth about pub- 
lic securities, without finding a speculator at 
hiselbow. Many are feeding on the expec- 
tation of a new congress and federal govern- 
ment. Representatives of the people—min- 
isters abroad—secretaries of state—and ofh- 
cesin a standing army—are the dear phan 
toms ofhope. Adull Dutchman rides in his 
phaeton, the jedge’s daughters wing ina coach 
—and even poor cousin Jenny, wife of an at- 
torney, not worth two and six pence, sticks 
up her nose at black tea and brown sugar.— 
For her part rather than be deprived of 
hyson and gunpowder, she would beg in the 
streets. 

In result of this condition, the liberty and 


) hunger ; 


‘than the defrauder. 





| property 
rica—unhapfy alteration'in the view, S| danger. 


pursuits of tir inhabiiants—dang r of fa | hand of labour must support the splendor of 





ture 
change without much troalle and distress. — 


of the common pedple Are im séme 
‘The prodaction of the field, and the 


am ition ani the waste ot luxury. To effect 
their purposes, nothing will be neglected that 
the brain of genius can invents Collectors 
will be multiplicd—fees doubled, knavery im- 
proved—and poor farmers and meclranics so- 
berly advised to follow their occupations all 
day, & knit at night. It will be said, in politi- 
cal clubs, that America can never bave any 
national strength so long as property and pow- 
er remain amongthe bulk of the people.— 
Good policy will of consequence reduce the 
price of common wages; a farmer must sell 
the productions of a season for a few pounds; 
and a poor carpenter be forced to work half 
a year, for the expense of a short sickness, 
or a plain suit of clothes. Thus the comforts 
of private life are sacrificed at the shrine of 
public splendor; and the dear hours of sim- 
ple amusement and harmless independence, 
converted to the drudgery of constant labour, 
for the support of dissipation or pride. 

To pfevent effects of this nature, and pro- 
mote the common pleasores of ahappy nation, 
the peace of good government, and the biess- 
ings of the christian religion, | wish, that my 
countrymen may enlarge the shere of common 
education, and diffuse the benefits and sweets 
of knowledge through the minds of all their 
rational children. Instead of perplexing their 
heads with the honours of a college, and spen- 
ding their estates in making one son lord it 
over the rest, let them educate their own fa- 
miles in such a way as to give them some 
knowlege of human nature, of government, 
of religion and the means of preserving pri- 
vate property and social privileges. ‘To this 
end let there be a school in the centre of eve- 
ry parish, in which geography, mathematics, 
English language, composition, history and 
the art of war, may be regularly taught 
by proper instractors. To this school let 
farmers, mechanics, and seamen, send their 
children, and there keep them, until they are 
qualified to inyprove the advantages of soci- 
ety, and act with becoming dignity in those 
ay al occupations for which they are desig- 
ned, 


It may be observed by the politician, that 
a general diffusion of Knowledge makes go- 
vernment uneasy, and that an ignorant pco- 
ple are the best and most happy subjects.— 
Under an Asiatic despot, or an European mo- 
narch; this observation will probably hold 
good. The observers of humtan life are una 
nimously agreed, that ignorance lightens the 
voke of bon lage, that the stupid ass bears the 
lord of an unreasonable master with more pa 
tience and less complaint, that the sons of rea- 
son But very few of them are of opinion, 
that geteral ignorance is favourable to 
the glory of republican states or the common 
bond of social happiness. Gao the contrar, 
it is most certainly true, that those republicar 
states, which have been the most knowing, 
have aiso been the most happy, most powers 
ful, and most peaceable among thémselves. 
Hence, let the people of the united states 

advised to pursue the acquirement of 
knowledge, as their greatest good. And let 


he 


the men of ambition, who wish to be rulers, 


be pleased to remember, that human, na- 
cannot bear the struggle of suddes 


the lot which is now tolerable to a poor high 
lander in Scotland, would be desperite to as 


‘American peasant. PHILANTHRORQS, 











